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If you are 


HARD-OF-HEARING 


you need three things... 


1. A hearing aid suited to your particular type 
of deafness. SONOTONE has many models— 
one of them will help you to hear better. 


2. Friendly guidance in choosing your aid and 
in teaching you to use it. SONOTONE Consult- 
ants have the training and the experience to 
help you. 


3. Uninterrupted hearing. If your hearing aid 
doesn't work— whatever the reason—the con- 
sequences may be serious. Mo matter where 
you purchased your SONOTONE, you received 
with it a guarantee of uninterrupted hearing — 
renewable annually at a reasonable fee. Any 


SONOTONE office will honor this guarantee, 
including on-the-spot adjustments and repairs. 
You walk out hearing. 

If you have a hearing aid problem see SONOTONE 
first. SONOTONE has over 400 of its own offices 
in the United States. One of them is reasonably 
near you. Consult the telephone directory for 
the address or write Dept. Y-125 Sonotone 
Corporation, Elmsford, N. Y. 


SONOTONE. 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and Au 
$5.00 a year. In Canada and the other Americas, $5.25. Foreign, $5.50. 
Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md.. under the Act of August 2, 1912. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1919, 
authorized January 22, 1932. 
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grason-stadler company 


auditory 


The Model 280-A 


A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 


training 


grason-stadler company e@ 15 winthrop street @ west concord 
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GATED COMPRESSION* 
For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention 
... creates new 
and better sound patterns 


Spuck Thoupiata . +» Here’s the Accepted 


Way to Teach Speech 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 


units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train- 
ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost to 
the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
| standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
Serves Any Size Class a ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 

ndeaehe t Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice — in 
the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that they 
are “pedagogically superior” 


WARREN 
Custom-built 
Professional 


Model 


D2$ 


Small Classes 


COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 
Microphones * Microphone stands 
Ms * Ceiling and wall booms * Head phones 
be Binaural control boxes Microphone control boxes 
: bs * Cables and connectors ¢ Cartridges and needles 
For Use in the re} 
Home and for Hs WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 


OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


WARREN 
Custom-built 
Desk Model 


THERAPEUTIC 
FURNITURE 


L. Warren, Ine., 
pad al ey’s herapeutic ea 
65! Furniture 1247. 49 W. BELMONT AVE.» CHICAGO 13, ILL 


Especially Adapted to Individual Training 


/arre GATED COMPRESSION 
tovt WX if 


“I would gladly spend 1OOO 
for a Hearing Aid, but my *5O Zenith 


gives me perfect satisfaction” 


These are the actual words of 
Gerald M. Loeb, noted Invest- 
ment Broker and author of the 
best-selling book, “The Battle for 
Investment Survival.” 


* * * 


Mr. Loeb is one of many promi- 
nent business and professional 
men and women whose names 
you will find in “Who's Who in 
America,” and upon whose hear- 
ing aid, you will find the name 
Zenith. 


Their purchase of Zenith Hearing 
Aids results, not merely from a 
high sense of value, because these 
leaders in business, scientific and 
social life can well afford to pay 
any price. 


They cannot afford to compro- 
mise with quality—in any respect. 
And since all hearing aids are 
available to them, it is simple 
common sense to select the one 
that gives them the best day- 
after-day, month-after-month 
performance. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
5801 DICKENS AVE., CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI. 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world, Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—-$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review.’ Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS —LOCATED ON A TWENTY ACRE CAMPUS WITH 
AMPLE PLAYGROUND FACILITIES. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT. 

FOR LESS FATIGUE AND BETTER SOUND PATTERNS, NATURAL VOICE 

UALITY AND SIGHT-PRESERVATION, ALL CLASSROOMS ARE ACOUSTICALLY 


REATED, PERFECTLY LIGHTED, AND EQUIPPED WITH BEST QUALITY 
GROUP HEARING AIDS. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 


WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING AND OTHER RECREATIONAL FEATURES. 


PUPILS ENROLLED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADA. — NOT 
RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 


INTERESTED PARENTS SHOULD WRITE THE DIRECTOR. 
J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 


| | Luth Insti f he Deaf 
= i Lutheran Institute for the Dea 
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Mobilization of the Stapes 


A Simple Operation to Restore Hearing in 
Otosclerotic Deafness 


SAMUEL Rosen, M.D. 


NORMAL hearing depends on two fac- 
tors: first, the conduction of sound 
to the auditory nerve and second, a normal 
nerve of hearing to carry the sound to the 
brain. The sound conduction apparatus 
consists mainly of the vibrating ear drum 
which causes movement of three small 
bones inside the middle ear. The first 
bone, which is attached to the ear drum, is 
called the malleus. It is connected to the 
next one, the incus, like a hinge. The incus 
is connected hingelike to the last bone, the 
stapes or stirrup, which fits into the oval 
window where the auditory nerve begins. 
As this jointly connected chain of three 
bones vibrates, the stapes, by virtue of its 
movement, stimulates the nerve of hearing. 
This is the normal mechanism of hearing. 
Anything which impedes or obstructs this 
normal mechanism of sound conduction 
through the three bones will cause a loss 
of hearing. Also any disturbance in the 
nerve of hearing itself causes a loss of 
hearing. 

In otosclerotic deafness, an abnormal 
growth of bone occurs around the base or 
footplate of the stapes and interferes with 
its normal motion so necessary to carry 
the sound to the nerve of hearing. The 
cause of this abnormal growth is unknown. 
We do know, however, that this bony 
growth which impedes the movement of the 
stapes is one of the most common causes of 
deafness, that it usually begins in the 
twenties or thirties, that it is more common 
in females, that it seems to be hereditary, 
that those afflicted hear better in a noisy 
environment, and that frequently there are 
head noises. No cure is known for oto- 
sclerosis. Injections, inflations and medi- 
cines taken internally do not seem to im- 
prove the hearing. The deafness usually 
increases with time, although its rate of 


Dr. Rosen is consulting otologist at Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York City. 
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progress varies. In some the deafness 
progresses slowly over many years, while 
in others the deafness may become pro- 
found in a shorter period. 


The Historical Background 


From 1876 to 1900 ear surgeons all 
over the world tried to move or remove 
the tiny rigid stapes in the belief that 
mobilizing the stapes would naturally re- 
store the hearing. Mobilization of the stapes 
was partially successful but the end results 
were not good, The technique used at that 
time was not sufficiently developed, so that 
it found less and less popularity. By 1900 
all these operations to mobilize the stapes 
were abandoned, although the otologists at 
that time stated that some day, when the 
technique of stapes mobilization was per- 
fected, it would be the operation of choice 
to restore hearing in otosclerotic deafness. 

For the past 50 years the attention of 
otologists the world over has been focused 
on a completely different idea to restore 
hearing in otosclerosis. This was to create 
a man-made oval window at a new site by 
burrowing a hole through thick bone which 
covers the nerve of hearing, thus short- 
circuiting the stapes. Sound then passes 
directly through the new window to the 
auditory nerve. This has become known 
as the fenestration operation — fenestra 
meaning window — or window operation. 
This effective operation is well-known 
everywhere. It is a major and complex 
operation. It is based on the assumption 
that in otosclerosis the stapes in nature’s 
oval window is hopelessly and permanently 
rigid, that nothing can be done to mobilize 
or free it and therefore the hearing cannot 
be restored except by the fenestration 
operation, 

The quest for a much simpler operation 
to restore hearing in otosclerosis has occu- 
pied the minds of otologists everywhere. 
For the past several years, the author has 
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been doing research work based on the as- 
sumption that the rigid footplate of the 
stapes need not be abandoned, that it can 
be loosened, thus re-establishing its nor- 
mal function along with the other two 
bones as nature endowed us for the normal 
pathway of hearing. 


The Technique of Mobilization 


Out of this research, a new and simple 
technique was devised by the author. It is 
a simple procedure carried out through an 
ordinary ear funnel or speculum in the 
external canal. The ear drum is easily 
lifted up so as to see the rigid stapes, With 
a fine instrument called the mobilizer, pres- 
sure is exerted on the neck of the stapes 
in an attempt to free it. If it is mobilized, 
hearing is restored at once to the degree 
of the patient’s hearing potential. The ear 
drum is then replaced in its normal posi- 
tion. Most ideal cases have shown improved 
and even normal hearing. The first such 
patient was operated in April 1952 and 
still has normal hearing after 41 months. 
However, since the vast majority of the pa- 
tients who present themselves for treat- 
ment do not fall in the ideal category, the 
results in their cases cannot be as good. 

The operation takes about 20 minutes 
and is performed under local anesthesia. 
The patient is ambulatory at once, is on 
full diet, without dizziness, leaves the hos- 
pital the morning after the operation and 
may go back to work in two or three days. 
There is no post-operative treatment. There 
are no complications. Swimming, flying 
and other activities are permitted as be- 
fore after the ear has healed. 


Types of Cases Which Can Be 
Helped by Mobilization 


Results of the operation indicate that the 
hearing is restored in over 50 per cent of 
those ideally suited. To qualify for this 
category a patient with otosclerosis must 
have normal hearing by bone conduction 
(within 10 decibels of the zero line) at all 
frequencies tested with the pure tone audi- 
ometer. 

Some patients not ideally suited because 
the nerve of hearing is partially affected 
(as shown by a loss of more than 10 deci- 
bels by bone conduction) can be markedly 
improved by successful mobilization of the 
stapes. All cases clinically suitable for 
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fenestration are suitable for mobilization. 
Mobilization of the stapes can also success- 
fully restore hearing in a significant num- 
ber of cases not suitable for the fenestra- 
tion operation, such as mild cases of oto- 
sclerotic deafness where the average pure 
tone hearing loss is only about 30 or 35 
decibels, as well as those profoundly deaf 
from a combination of otosclerosis and 
nerve degeneration who cannot wear the 
hearing aid beneficially. In the latter cases, 
it is possible that the mobilization opera- 
tion can improve the hearing by correcting 
the deafness due to the otosclerosis. Expe- 
rience has shown that this can make the 
successful use of a hearing aid possible for 
patients whose deafness was too profound 
prior to the operation to allow benefit 
from an instrument. Of course the degree 
of improvement where mobilization is suc- 
cessful is limited always by the condition 
of the nerve of hearing. 


A study of the results achieved so far by 
this operation shows that improved hearing 
can be achieved even in patients who have 
had otosclerotic deafness for periods up to 
and exceeding 30 years. Patients with 
briefer histories, however, have better 
chances of obtaining favorable results. Age 
does not appear to be an important factor 
for or against the chances of success, good 
results having been achieved on patients in 
their fifties and sixties as well as on those 
considerably younger. In some selected 
cases, persons who are older than 65 can 
sometimes be helped. The older person, 
however, has less chance of realizing nor- 
mal hearing due to the secondary nerve 
degeneration which is often present in 
long-standing otosclerosis. 


If the mobilization operation fails to 
move the stapes, the hearing is not made 
worse at all and ultimately the patient can 
have a successful fenestration operation if 
he is considered a suitable candidate for 
fenestration. 

It can be seen therefore that the mo- 
bilization operation applies to a much wider 
group of patients with otosclerosis than 
any other surgical operation. The mobili- 
zation operation should always be done 
first in all cases of otosclerotic deafness 
before the more difficult fenestration op- 
eration is resorted to. 


(Continued on page 451) 
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Los Angeles Schools and Clinics for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Facilities of Interest to 1956 Summer Meeting Delegates 


HE 1956 Summer Meeting of the Al- 

exander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf will be held in Los Angeles on 
June 18-22, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Statler. All meetings will be scheduled at 
the hotel, which is air-conditioned, but 
delegates are invited and urged to visit the 
many schools and clinics located in the 
Los Angeles area. 

Many of the facilities of professional 
interest are described in this article. In 
later issues of the Volta Review informa- 
tion will be given on things to see and do 
in Los Angeles, and on suggested vacation 
plans in connection with the trip to the 
West Coast to attend the Summer Meeting. 
Program announcements will also be pub- 


lished in the Volta Review. 


John Tracy Clinic 
The John Tracy Clinic, located in Los 


Angeles, is a parent education center offer- 
ing instruction for preschool deaf children 
and their parents. During the Summer 
Meeting the clinic will give demonstrations 
of the various services provided, The clinic 
offers three items of special interest to 
those attending the Sum.ner Meeting: 

(1) The regular summer teacher train- 
ing program offered in conjunction with 
the University of Southern California. This 
is designed for qualified teachers of the 
deaf who desire experience with preschool 
children. 

(2) A rhythmics workshop conducted by 
Mrs. Kathleen Wojan of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, This workshop offers 
opportunity for teachers to work with Mrs. 
Wojan and to review the latest develop- 
ments in this field. 

(3) An audiometric workshop in the 
testing of preschool deaf children, con- 
ducted by Shirley Squires of the John 
Tracy Clinic staff. This workshop is de- 
signed to demonstrate and provide the 
actual working experience with methods in 
use at the clinic. 

These workshops will begin at the end 
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of the Summer Meeting. There will be a 
nominal tuition fee. Details will be an- 
nounced in a forthcoming issue of the 


Volta Review. 


Mary E. Bennett School for the Deaf 


The first classes for the deaf in Los An- 
geles were established in 1898, under the 
direction of Mary E. Bennett. Since 1941 
the elementary school has been located in 
a modern, well-equipped building especial- 
ly designed for children with impaired 
hearing, at 166 South Burlington. In 1948 
a branch school of six classes was started 
at 501 North Van Ness. 

The present total enrollment of the 
school and its branch classes is 500 chil- 
dren. The first preschool class for deaf 
children was opened in 1921, and since 
that time children have been admitted at 
three years of age. They remain in the 
elementary school until fourteen years of 
age when they are transferred to a junior 
high school. The school has one class for 
children whose hearing loss is complicated 
by mental retardation. 

The oral method of instruction is used 
in the public schools of Los Angeles. All 
available avenues of stimuli—tactile, visual 
and auditory—-are utilized to present mean- 
ingful whole words to the child. Every 

upil has the opportunity to use a group 

sar aid. The parents of children at- 
tending the Mary E. Bennett School have 
formed the California Guild for Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children. This group co- 
operates with the school in every way pos- 
sible. 

The Mary E. Bennett School is one of 
the oldest public day schools in the United 
States for children who are deaf and hard 
of hearing. 


California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside 


The California School for the Deaf at 
Riverside had 330 pupils during the past 
year. These pupils from Southern Califor- 
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nia attended the newest and probably the 
most modern public residential school for 
deaf children in the U.S. The school has 
23 buildings spread over a 75-acre campus, 
which includes a 20-acre orange grove. The 
children are housed in 10 dormitories 
planned in such a manner that only from 
two to four children live in each room. All 
classrooms are equipped with true binaural 
group hearing aids and the most modern 
educational equipment is available for 
teaching purposes. The vocational depart- 
ment of the school offers opportunities in 
15 trades. A beautiful outdoor swimming 
pool, and extensive athletic and play areas, 
one opportunities for the recreational 

ours of the children at the school. Addi- 
tional appropriations have provided for a 
continuation of the building program, and 
by 1957 the school will have facilities for 
500 children. 

Plans are being made for a tour so that 
Summer Meeting delegates, who wish to do 
so, will have an opportunity to visit the 
California School. The trip to Riverside 
will probably be scheduled immediately 
following the meeting. 

Los Angeles State College 

Los Angeles State College has a one-year 
training program for teachers of the deaf, 
with the he E. Bennett School serving as 
the center for directed teaching. The pro- 
gram may be elected at the senior college 
level or at the master’s level, and is de- 
signed to meet the California credential 
requirements to teach deaf and hard of 
hearing children in special classes. 

California now has a combined creden- 
tial in speech and hearing. The college 
offers all courses required, and clinical 
work for the credential is offered at the 
campus speech and hearing center. 

For the past seven years the college has 
been located on the Vermont campus, with 
the Los Angeles City College. The State 
College offers upper division and graded 
work, The college is now being relocated 
with a branch in San Fernando Valley and 
Central College in East Los Angeles. Even- 
tually these will be independent state col- 
leges serving the Los Angeles area. 


Speech-Hearing Clinic 
University of Southern California 


The Speech-Hearing Clinic endeavors to 
provide diagnostic and therapeutic help to 


as many speech and hearing cases as can 
be handled adequately within the limits of 
staff time and available facilities. Although 
basically set up as a children’s clinic, a 
number of adults are admitted for speech 
and hearing rehabilitation. The initial 
evaluation is purely diagnostic and does 
not imply that the clinic will be able to 
accept the applicant for a program of 
speech or hearing therapy. If the staff de- 
cides that the clinic can be of further help, 
the case is retained for therapy. All other 
cases are referred to that professional 
agency which seems best to meet the indi- 
vidual’s needs. 

In cases retained for hearing therapy, 
children and adults are given instruction 
in speechreading and auditory and lan- 
guage training in a clinical situation. The 
Life Situation Motion Picture films, origi- 
nally developed in the clinic, are used as a 
basic technique to adjust the hearing im- 
paired person to the realities of a hearing 
world. Therapy always points toward the 
reduction of the isolation often accom- 
panying hearing loss or deafness, 

In summary, perhaps what the clinic is 
and what it hopes to do is to accept chil- 
dren or adults with handicapping eommu- 
nication disorders regardless of color or 
religious denomination; to help them be- 
come articulate, contributing citizens to 
our culture; to help parents understand 
more about themselves and their children: 
and constantly to explore and test better 
ways to understand those who come to the 
clinie for help. 

The Speech-Hearing Clinic supplies in- 
struction personnel through the Univer- 
sity’s Department of Speech and the School 
of Education, in coordinating the teacher 
training program at the John Tracy Clinic 
and the public school lipreading and speech 
correction credential program of the Uni- 
versity. The clinic also has lent its support 
to the “Life Workshop” in conjunction 
with the Hearing Center of Metropolitan 
Los Angeles. Dr. Lee E. Travis. professor 
of speech and psychology, is director of 
the Speech-Hearing Clinic. Mrs. Lucelia 
Moore serves as supervisor of the Hearing 
Clinic, 

Planning Groups 


Mrs. Se Tracy, director of the John 
Tracy Clinic, and Mrs. Evelyn Stahlem, 
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principal of the Mary E. Bennett School, 
are co-chairmen of the General Commit- 
tee planning the 1956 Summer Meeting. 
Dr. Edgar L. Lowell, administrator of the 
Tracy Clinic, is serving as executive co- 
ordinator of the meeting. Administrators 
and faculties of schools and classes for the 
deaf in the Los Angeles area are actively 
assisting in making plans for the Summer 


Meeting, and this group is receiving the 
enthusiastic support of local school officials 
and members of related professions. A 
number of educators of the deaf in the 
West Coast area, including northern Cali- 
fornia and Washington, are also working 
with the General Committee. Dr. Clarence 
V. Hudgins, Clarke School for the Deaf, is 
chairman of the Program Committee. 


Bird Motive: A Lipreading Exercise 


Marcaret M. Dunn 


ANY well-known expressions, some of 

a colloquial character, are listed be- 

low and are primarily intended for recrea- 
tional group work. They should be used 


in sentences. 


1. Her heart was light as a feather as 
she blew out the candles of her birthday 
cake. 

2. The young man’s heart was free as a 
bird as he started on his trip around the 
world. 

3. The airplane came in to the airport 
on a wing and a prayer. 

4. I think there is much truth in the 
saying, “Birds of a feather flock together.” 
We often judge people by the company 
they keep. 

5. The housewife knew she was getting 
old when she saw crow’s feet under her 
eyes. 

6. Did you ever have a bird’s-eye view, 
from the Whitestone Bridge, of Long Island 
and New York City? 

7. I do not think it shows good taste to 
bill and coo in public; but we were all 
young once. 

8. The commuter gave his wife a peck 
on the cheek as he jumped out of the car 
to catch the 8:15 train. 

9. There is quite some folklore about 
the stork. Most youngsters are told the 
stork brought them. Were you ever told 
that one? 


Miss Dunn, M.A., is a teacher of lipreading at 


Floral Park, N. Y. She has dedicated this lipreading 
exercise to Dr. John N. Forst. 
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10. When you have your picture taken, 
be sure to keep your eye on the birdie; in 
other words, face the camera. 

11. Cupid came flying on wings of love. 

12. My father always said, “If you want 
to catch a bird, put salt on his tail,” 

13. If you wish to get rid of someone, 
the slang expression, “give him the bird,” 
is often used. 

14. I was waiting for him to say some- 
thing, but there wasn’t a peep out of him. 

15. The wings of the hummingbirds give 
them their characteristic hum. Do you 
know the popular song about a humming- 
bird? 

16. If you'll just whistle then I'll come 
flying. 

17. I wonder when the Dove of Peace 
will settle on this old earth. 

18. If someone has an ostrich-like atti- 
tude we mean he can’t face the facts, I 
think I read that the ostrich really tries to 
protect his face from the sand, but he cer- 
tainly doesn’t worry about the rest of his 
anatomy. 

19. The bluebird is a symbol of happi- 
ness. She decorated the birthday cake with 
bluebirds, 

20. The German Restaurant had a little 
cuckoo clock, The tiny bird said, “Cuckoo.” 

21. Have you ever been told not to act 
so cuckoo? There is nothing like a relative 
for telling one the truth. 

22. “He spoke of the grass and flowers 
and trees, Of the singing birds and the 
humming bees; . . 


~ 1Quotation from ‘Maud Muller,” a poem by John 
Greenleaf Whittier. 
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Life in a Hearing World 
A Biography of A. Lincoln Fechheimer 


Epirn FecHHeIMER STIX 


i IS with deep feeling that I respond to 
the Volta Bureau’s request to recount 
some of my memories of the life of my 
brother, A. Lincoln Fechheimer. It was 
my good fortune that we were able to 
spend all of our lives together, excepting 
the years that he was away from home be- 
cause of his education—the first period at 
Clarke School, then later at Columbia Uni- 
versity and finally at the Beaux Arts in 
Paris. 

My brother was two years older than I, 
so the earliest years of his life | know only 
through the accounts given me by my par- 
ents, Mr. Fechheimer was either born deaf 
or lost his hearing from an illness when he 
was only a few months old. This meant 
that because he had no hearing he could 
not speak until he was given special teach- 
ing when he was five years old. At that 
time a teacher of speech for the deaf, Mrs. 
William Wyman, came from New York to 
make her home with us for the following 
four years. From my parents, as well as 
my oldest brother and my sister, | know 
that these were very difficult years for a 
growing child with all the frustration that 
lack of hearing and speech must mean. 

Lincoln Fechheimer was a handsome lit- 
tle boy, with an intelligent and animated 
personality. He was the pet of the entire 
family, including many loving uncles and 
aunts. His only way of communicating his 
wishes was through various signs he would 
make, and his nurse learned to understand 
these even better than did my mother. 

With the arrival of Mrs. Wyman my 
brother’s world began to change. Mrs. Wy- 
man, who was then Miss Maude Crosby, 
was a young woman who had received her 
training at the Rochester School for the 
Deaf. It may be worthwhile to mention 
that at this time, 1881, there were only a 


Mrs, Walter Stix, of Cincinnati, Ohio, is a sister 


of A. Lincoln Fechheimer. She was asked to write 
this article because of requests received at the Volta 
Bureau. Mr. Fechheimer, a remarkable deaf man 
who achieved outstanding success as an architect, died 
last year while on his way to Norway. 


few schools which trained oral teachers of 
the deaf. My parents were definitely op- 
posed to the sign language and my brother 
always felt that he owed much of his ready 
contact with the hearing world, as well as 
the progress he made in his education, to 
the fact that he never learned even the 
elementary symbols of the sign language. 


This picture of Mr. 
Fechheimer was taken 
in Washington, D. C., 
at the time he was 
awarded a fellowship 
in the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 


Mrs. Wyman taught him alone in a room 
on the third floor of the house where we 
still live, and he was an eager and respon- 
sive pupil. My mother loved to tell of her 
deep emotion on the day, not many weeks 
after his lessons began, when he came down 
to the room where she was sewing and 
threw his arms around her and said 
“Mama.” Then he ran across the room and 
said “run.” His progress in acquiring 
speech was rapid. His mind was keen and 
he was eager to learn. It was a bit of rare 
good fortune that his teacher was so out- 
standing a person in so many ways, and 
our feeling of gratitude and indebtedness 
to her have never diminished. Her evi- 
dences of love for my brother were com- 
bined with discipline and control. It was 
not too long before the hot temper which 
this little boy showed, as the result of his 
inner frustrations, disappeared. From that 
time until the end of his life, I think I 
know of no one who possessed a sweeter, 
more loving and considerate disposition. 

My own personal memories of those 
early years are of the close companionship 
between us and the readiness with which 
my playmates included my brother in all 
our games, This, I think, was the begin- 
ning of the strong conviction that Mr. 
Fechheimer expressed all during his life— 
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that a deaf child should associate with 
hearing children as early and as constantly 
as possible. 

When my brother was nine years old 
Mrs. Wyman’s four years of teaching had 
brought the most satisfactory results, and 
now he was ready for a larger field of in- 
struction. After much care Clarke School, 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, was se- 
lected for him and he went there for six 
years, 


Life at Clarke School 


My brother’s overwhelming eagerness to 
learn is indicated in a letter we have from 
Miss Yale in which she tells of Lincoln’s 
turning to my mother his first day at 
school, saying to her: “Mama, did you tell 
Miss Yale how anxious I am to learn?” 
Here again what I said of Mrs. Wyman I 
must repeat about Clarke School. It was 
outstanding in every way and the names of 
Caroline Yale, the principal of the school 
when my brother was there, that of Miss 
Gawith, Miss Rogers and many others will 
always be gratefully remembered by us. 
The personal influence of these outstand- 
ing women on the development of my 
brother’s character and conduct was im- 
measurable. He remembered being placed 
in the top grade of the primary school, un- 
der the direction of Miss Gawith, upon his 
admission to the school. He regretfully 
mentioned his unmanageable behavior 
many times during that first year, but be- 
cause of the wise discipline used by his 
teachers he soon learned to conform to 
the required standards of conduct. Dur- 
ing these years at Clarke School, Lincoln 
again showed his eagerness to associate 
with the hearing world. He was the only 
pupil at the school who joined a dancing 
class in the town of Northampton, and 
made friendships among the boys and girls 
of the class, some of which lasted all dur- 
ing his life. Due to the excellent prepara- 
tion given by Mrs. Wyman during his four 
years of instruction at home, added to his 
native intelligence, Mr. Fechheimer was 
placed in the grammar school at the begin- 
ning of his second year, skipping the in- 
termediate school entirely. He was only 
fourteen years old when he graduated from 
Clarke School, the youngest pupil who had 
ever finished work there. The pictures of 
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the graduation class show him still wearing 
short pants while the other boys wore long 
trousers and the girls long dresses. 

Aside from the advantage of small 
classes and excellent academic instruction 
at Clarke School, there were courses of- 
fered in woodcarving and drawing, not to 
mention other opportunities for extracur- 
ricular instruction, My brother’s talent for 
and interest in drawing made my father 
feel that this might offer the field for his 
future life work. Mr. Fechheimer was given 
private instruction in drawing in North- 
ampton, in addition to his work at school. 
Biographical sketches of my brother have 
appeared in both the Volta Review and the 
Clarke School Bulletin, so | fee! | need not 
go into detail about the years following his 
graduation from Clarke School. Upon re- 
turning to his home in Cincinnati, he at- 
tended the Technical School (a vocational 
school) as my parents felt this training 
would be valuable to him. He was the only 
deaf person attending a hearing school at 
that time. When he was ready to graduate 
from the Technical School it had been 
decided, with advice from Miss Yale and 
some architects, that my brother should 
prepare himself for the profession of archi- 
tecture. Because the Technical School 
offered no courses in liberal arts, he then 
went to the Franklin School, a preparatory 
school for hearing students, and after two 
years passed his entrance examinations for 
the School of Architecture at Columbia 
University in New York. Mr. Fechheimer 
was then nineteen years old. This was a 
real challenge as to what a deaf person 
could do at a university where there had 
never been a student who was totally deaf, 
He graduated from Columbia with the de- 
gree of B.S. in the normal term of four 
years, even passing his examinations in 
German and French, 

An instructor in design at Columbia, re- 
cently returned from Paris, first stimulated 
Mr. Fechheimer’s eagerness to go to the 
Beaux Arts School of Architecture there. 
To us it seemed an insurmountable under- 
taking, but as always my father encour- 
aged hirn in achieving this end. So, after a 
vear’s training in an architect's office in 
Chicago, Mr. Fechheimer left for Paris. 
The entrance examinations there are very 
difficult. They admitted only 60 men each 
year and of those 60 only 15 could be for- 
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eigners of all nations. Mr. Fechheimer 
entered as sixth of the foreigners and 
fourteenth of the total 60 applicants. This 
was certainly an amazing achievement. He 
remained in Paris for five years, receiving 
his Dipléme (graduation certificate) from 
the Beaux Arts. This was another unusual 
record, for few of the foreigners studying 
there ever remained long enough to be 
awarded the graduation Dipléme, Mr. 
Fechheimer’s record as a successful prac- 
ticing architect is too well known by those 
interested for me to recount any of his 
following years of achievement. But the 
phase of all these years of study and prac- 
tice that I would like to emphasize is the 
courage and spirit he showed. As I men- 
tioned earlier, one of his strongest convic- 
tions, even in his early years, was that a 
deaf person should contact and associate 
with hearing people as much as possible. 
This did not mean that it was the easy way, 
and there were many times, of course, 
when he felt the strain and embarrassment 
because his only medium of communica- 
tion was that of reading the lips of those 
he was meeting. But he constantly negated 
the effort this meant for him, and his 
friendly, charming personality always over- 
came the obstacles. Another of his out- 
standing beliefs, and one which he always 
emphasized when he addressed any group 
of the deaf or hard of hearing, was that a 
deaf person should conquer any feeling of 
sensitiveness he naturally had about his 
handicap and think of the other person and 
not about himself. When meeting a 
stranger Mr, Fechheimer would usually ex- 
plain at once that he was deaf and that his 
only medium of conversation was through 
lipreading. He always said that if that per- 
son had any difficulty understanding him, 
not to hesitate saying so and he would re- 
peat what he had said. This approach im- 


mediately made everything easier and I 
wish I could tell you here of the many 
heartwarming reactions that resulted from 
this frank and considerate way of meeting 
people, It meant that during all his stu- 
dent years, as well as during his profes- 
sional life when his work brought him 
into such close touch with contractors and 
workmen of all kinds, he was able to sur- 
mount the difficulties that every deaf per- 
son must face. Years after he had com- 
pleted a professional commission, and even 
after he had retired from active practice, 
contractors, builders and workmen who 
met him on the street always greeted him 
with the greatest affection. 

There are so many wonderful experi- 
ences that filled my brother’s life. He was 
an ardent traveler and never hesitated go- 
ing alone to a foreign country if no con- 
genial companion was at hand. At the 
time of his death, and he was then almost 
78 years old, he was on his way to a small 
town in Norway where he had arranged to 
go fishing (his favorite sport) alone with a 
Norwegian guide, 

But the emphasis that I, as his sister and 
lifelong companion, would like to stress is 
that Mr, Fechheimer never felt sorry for 
himself. He never felt that the world owed 
him anything because he was deaf. In- 
stead he led his life with such courage and 
interest, with so much warmth and en- 
thusiasm, and with so much feeling for 
other people, that contact with him was a 
real inspiration. 

There have been deaf people who have 
attained outstanding positions and have 
reached high places, but Mr. Fechheimer’s 
remarkable life was marked by the fact 
that he was a standard-bearer in leading 
the way for the deaf into the hearing 
world. 
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Concerning the Little People 
Who Wear Hearing Aids 


Rutu E, 


HIS discussion, oddly enough, is not 

concerned with testing or training 
young children to use amplified sound. It 
concerns itself entirely with the practical 
aspects of wearing a hearing aid. 

It should be understood, first of all, that 
little children with a hearing loss do not 
object to the use of amplified sound. If 
they are introduced to a hearing aid when 
they are very young, they welcome ampli- 
plification with eagerness and enthusiasm. 
They will soon register a very logical ob- 
jection, however, if the instrument is un- 
comfortable or inconvenient. In fact they 
will soon reject the hearing aid, and every- 
thing connected with it, if the situation is 
not remedied. 

The child’s reasons for objecting to a 
hearing aid are not always what the adult 
imagines them to be. As adults we often 
read our own reactions into a child’s re- 
sponses. He is not disturbed by the fact 
that he is wearing a hearing aid. His dis- 
turbance is directly related to the discom- 
fort and inconvenience entailed by it. It 
would follow, then, that first of all a child 
needs a comfortable, efficient carrier for the 
instrument before he can be persuaded to 
wear it effectively. 

From the child’s point of view, comfort 
and ease are of absolute importance. The 
hearing aid must fit snugly into a pocket 
and there must be provision for fastening 
the aid securely. No clip has yet been de- 
vised that will hold the aid in the pocket 
at all times, since half the time an active 
child is, by nature, bottoms-up. 

The holder, itself, must be fastened to 
the child in such a way that it is held 
firmly to his body, even in active play. It 
cannot bounce and jolt about as he runs 
and plays. Each time many little children 
begin to run, they automatically secure the 


Miss Bender is supervisor of the preschool hearing 
program at the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, 
Cleveland, Ohio, She is also an instructor at Western 
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hearing aid with one hand so that it will 
not bounce. This is inconvenient and un- 
necessary. 

Certainly no child should be restrained 
from active play because he wears a hear- 
ing aid. Nor is there a need for him to 
give up hearing during play 
situations. Many times the hearing aid is 
of particular importance as a safety device 
during playtime. It is also important to 
remember that playtime, to the child, is 
the most important part of his day. If 
we believe in the value of amplified sound 
for a child with a hearing loss, it is our 
responsibility to see that the hearing aid 
fits into his natural pattern of living. It 
should not be a burden and a hindrance to 
him. 

From the point of view of the audiologist 
and the teacher, there are other factors that 
are of equal importance although the child 
is not aware of them. The first of these 
is the clarity of production of sound. 


The Microphone Should 
Not Be Covered 


Adults, who have had normal experience 
with sound, have learned to attend to 
speech as a foreground sound, against a 
background of noise. We are often unaware 
of these background noises. To a little child, 
whose experience with sound is directly re- 
lated to his wearing of a hearing aid, all 
sound is noise. To him all sounds are equal- 
ly important until he becomes aware of dif- 
ferences, through training, so that he can 
discriminate one from the other, It is there- 
fore of great importance to see that the 
microphone is kept as open as possible. 
If the microphone is covered with folds 
of cloth that muffle and distort sound or 
contribute to the production of static and 
clothing noise, our purpose is partially de- 
feated before we begin. 

The carrier for the hearing aid must also 
be easy to put on and take off. If the child 
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believes that his ears might be pulled off 
whenever he is approached with a hearing 
aid, he will object to it before he ever at- 
tempts to use it. 


Some of the commercial carriers that are 
sold by hearing aid companies are satisfac- 
tory for children, if they are accurately 
fitted. They consist of a narrow belt and 
suspenders, with a pocket exactly the size 
of the hearing aid suspended over the 
child’s chest. Suspenders and belt are ad- 
justable to size. Wide, easily managed 
hooks slip into sliding loops formed by 
the adjusted belt and shoulder straps. Most 
of the pockets have an opening for the 
microphone. One very satisfactory model 
has a double tab at the top, with fasteners 
which hold the hearing aid securely. An 
opening between these fasteners provides a 
passage for the cord, with support at the 
spot where breakage most frequently oc- 
curs. Since the shoulder straps are double, 
for easy adjustment, the cord passes up 
from the hearing aid over the child’s shoul- 
der, threads through the double straps in 
the back, and up to the receiver in the 
opposite ear. 

This technique keeps the cord secure so 
that there are no flying loops to catch on 
surrounding objects. The cord can move 
freely as the child turns his head, and does 
not draw taut and exert tension on the re- 
ceiver. This is a most important detail, if 
the hearing aid is to be worn with comfort 
and safety. 


With these carriers, the hearing aid can 
be worn on the outside of the clothing. 
This is preferable in the beginning, when 
much learning and adjustment are neces- 
sary. Later on the same carrier can be 
worn under a soft cotton shirt that acti- 
vates only a minimum of interference or 
clothing noise, 

Mothers frequently prefer to make the 
carriers for their children’s hearing aids 
and they show much ingenuity in doing 
so. Often they follow the basic principles 
of the commercial carrier, but they might 
choose a material that matches or harmon- 
izes with the child’s dresses or playsuits. 
This has a pleasant effect and augments 
the child’s pride in wearing his hearing 
aid. 


Observation has proved that it is best 
to have the straps cross in the back so that 
they will not slip from the child’s shoul- 
ders as he plays. Shoulder straps that need 
to be constantly shrugged into position 
are, to say the least, annoying. If they 
are permanently sewed in this position, 
the whole garment must be slipped over 
the child’s head. This procedure is often 
uncomfortable and many ‘children object 
to it. A simple trick will solve both prob- 
lems. The belt can be made long enough 
to overlap in the back, from underarm to 
underarm, and the back ends of the sus- 
pender straps can be fastened at the ends 
of the belt. The child needs only to slip 
his arms through the straps and the gar- 
ment can be easily fastened or removed. 
When the ends of the belt are fastened, the 
straps cross in the back and remain secure. 


Any extra garment is warm and uncom- 
fortable in the summertime. For little girls, 
mothers frequently add shoulder ruffles and 
a skirt to the basic carrier. This makes an 
attractive pinafore that serves as both car- 
rier and playdress. For little boys they add 
shorts, with the carrier pocket in the bib. 
This eliminates an extra garment for sum- 
mer wear and adds greatly to the child’s 
comfort and to his tolerance of the hear- 
ing aid, 

Summary 


The mother whose active young child has 
added a hearing aid to his standard equip- 
ment needs the most practical suggestions 
available. In summary, these are the re- 
quisites of a hearing aid carrier for a young 
child: 

I. It must be comfortable and easy to 
wear and should be easy to put on and 
remove. Carriers which must be pulled 
over the child’s head are less satisfactory 
than those which can be put on by slipping 
the arms through the straps, 

2. It must hold the hearing aid securely 
for all reasonable activitie: . 

3. It must not distort nor mask the 
sound the hearing aid is designed to trans- 
mit. Best results will be obtained by leav- 
ing the microphone free instead of cover- 
ing it. Microphones in present-day hearing 
aids are carefully protected. 
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This is the third and final portion of the 
experiences involved in working with and 
living with a deaf child, as told by her 
parents, Six-year-old Marsha, who is deaf, 
attends the Deaf Oral Day Class of the De- 
catur (Illinois) public schools. Her sister, 
Nancy, is two years older and has normal 
hearing. The Flaxmans have based their 
article on a paper which they presented last 
June at the Annual Parents’ Institute held 
at the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jackson- 
ville. This portion of the story is told by 
Dr. Flaxman. 


[' IS always a pleasure to retell some of 
the experiences Marsha and the rest of 
the family have enjoyed. My wife has told 
of many of the day-to-day occurrences. 
Like most fathers, I leave home early in the 
day and return in the evening. The hours 
that I have to spend with the girls are 
therefore limited and must be deliberately 
planned. I have had a great deal of fun 
with both children, but at this time will 
confine myself to telling of outings involv- 
ing Marsha alone. 

Nancy started dancing lessons when 
Marsha was four years old. Since this proj- 
ect was exclusively Nancy’s, and Mother 
had to be with her for the lesson, Marsha 
was deposited at my office at closing time. 
She was unhappy because Nancy had 
something she didn’t have, and as a result 
each Friday presented a challenge. The 
problem was to divert Marsha and find 
something enjoyable to do. Most of the 
time we walked to the bus, rode home, had 
our supper together, cleared the dishes, 
and washed and dried them. On most Fri- 
days Marsha would drag a doll with her, 
and as the weeks went by the dolls became 
larger. Invariably | would end up with a 
little girl holding my hand and a large doll 
under my arm. At Easter, someone gave 
Marsha a stuffed bunny with ears at least a 
foot long. I still can’t figure out why the 
people on the bus laughed at us. It was 
most comfortable holding the bunny by the 
ends of the ears. 
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Growing Up with Marsha 
Part III 


Dr. AND Mrs. GeorcGe FLAXMAN 


Each week, as we went for the bus, I 
would point out to Marsha the numbers on 
the bus we were to take, She soon began 
to understand that No. 3 was the bus we 
wanted; she had learned to see more than 
the bus and began to look for its label, 
Each week we went through the same rou- 
tine, and in the meantime Marsha was 
learning to count to six. One spring day 
we were walking to the bus and I was quite 
busy looking around. | felt Marsha tug- 
ging at me, shouting something excitedly. 
It dawned on me that she was saying “wee” 
or “three,” and on looking ahead I saw our 
bus ready to leave. We ran and climbed 
in. It was a wonderful feeling to realize 
that Marsha was getting her lessons so well. 


One of Many Rewards 


Now and then Marsha and [| stayed 
downtown on Friday to have dinner in a 
restaurant, These occasions may not ex- 
actly have been adventures in good eating, 
but they were lots of fun. If we sat in a 
booth, Marsha would have to stand up and 
look in the booth behind to see what the 
people were eating. To this | was accus- 
tomed. It’s wonderful how far a smile will 
go when there is a child present. One 
Friday we had just been seated when the 
waitress walked up and said to Marsha: 
“What is your name, little girl?” Without 
any hesitation she replied: “Marsha.” 
What I ate that night I can’t remember, but 
I shall never forget the joy of hearing our 
little deaf girl respond to a stranger’s ques- 
tion. It was a wonderful reward indeed, | 
was actually sorry to see that season end, 
but end it did, with the two of us sitting in 
the theater baleony watching Nancy in her 
recital, and Marsha yelling: “That’s my 
sister.” 


The Advantages of Travel 


We like to visit our relatives for at least 
a week or two during the year. My wife's 
folks live 1200 miles away, and my family 
200 miles, As a consequence we have had 
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to do considerable traveling and this has 
provided many experiences. Marsha has 
traveled by plane, train, car and boat, and 
one of her first spoken words was “air- 
plane.” One year it was simpler to let the 
girls and their mother fly to visit the grand- 
parents, and | met them there later with the 
car. One year they flew both ways because 
I could not take a vacation at that time. In 
my opinion one of the greatest advantages 
of this travel is that it has broadened Mar- 
sha’s horizon. Her world is spread out 
beyond our house, our neighborhood and 
our town. She knows that trains going in 
one direction are on their way to Chicago 
and Cousins Anne and Barbara; the others 
go to “Aint Uius” (St. Louis) and the zoo. 


Eating Out 


When Nancy was able to eat in a high 
chair we began eating out on occasion. The 
— was continued with Marsha. 

ancy always had a spoon to play with 
and the table was far enough away so that 
nothing could happen. In Marsha’s early 
days we came rather close to giving up this 
pleasure and having all our meals at home, 
for sometimes she would have a tantrum or 
would let out bloodcurdling yells. At such 


times it was tempting to crawl under the 
table or into the woodwork, but we per- 
sisted in going to the restaurant now and 
then. These outings are now great sources 
of family joy, 


Meeting a Deaf Adult 


On one of our visits in the East, we were 
having lunch in a busy restaurant when | 
noticed two couples talking manually, One 
of the deaf men acted as spokesman for the 
group and gave the orders orally to the 
waitress while the others gave him their 
orders manually, He spoke well. At 15 feet 
I could hear him and watch his lip move- 
ments, About this time, Marsha noticed 
the moving hands and her eyes became 
glued to the four people. Then she irnitated 
them and wanted to know what they were 
doing. After seeing that one of the men 
was watching us, I looked at him and said, 
without voice: “She is deaf.” The man 
came over and we had an enlightening con- 
versation. He wanted to know all about 
Marsha and where she went to school. Then 
he told us of his own background and said 
that he was an accountant and his friend 


was a chemist. Their children were in a 
nearby summer camp and they had come 
from New York to visit them. The man 
was readily understood and we felt good 
hearing an adult deaf person who was inde- 
pendent and had good speech. 

When Marsha was about four years old 
we began to wonder what would happen if 
she got lost. It was quite possible that in 
her wanderings in the neighborhood she 
might make a wrong turn or, because of 
some distraction, lose her bearings. This 
hardly seemed likely and yet the possibility 
persisted in our minds. We had visions of 
the police trying to entertain a little deaf 
girl until we called to say we had lost one. 
So, we decided that it would be wiser to 
take Marsha to the police station and intro- 
duce her. The police have a special way of 
remembering where everything belongs in 
the city, and to whom it belongs. We had 
a friendly visit, toured the station and saw 
all the weapons. The officers understood 
why we had come, Marsha responded tc 
their friendliness and interest, and ow 
mission was accomplished. Since then we 
have never worried about Marsha’s getting 
lost. 


Preparing for an Operation 


Like many children, Marsha started suf- 
fering with severe attacks of tonsillitis be- 
fore she was three. Our physician told us 
that when she was four the tonsils should 
he removed. We preferred to wait as long 
as possible. At the time of a flare-up we 
would weaken a bit, but in between per- 
sisted in our belief that we should wait 
until Marsha was old enough to have a 
better understanding of what would take 
place. Each time we passed the hospital 
we stopped to point it out to Marsha and 
explain what it was as best we could. This 
was made easier for us when Marsha had a 
severely sprained ankle requiring a cast. 
This was put on at the hospital after the 
x-rays were taken, She enjoyed this ex- 
perience thoroughly even though, after one 
week, a new cast had to be made. Marsha 
had walked through the first one in a week. 

Last fall, after another attack of tonsil- 
litis, we were again told that Marsha’s ton- 
sils should be removed. After further con- 
sultation we arranged for the operation 
and then started in earnest to prepare 
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Marsha for the experience. We made a cal- 
endar so that she could cross off the days. 
In this way she had a better understanding 
of the passage of time. A week prior to 
the operation I took her to visit the hos- 
pital. Although children are not permitted 
to visit in the children’s ward, where the 
operation was to take place, the superin- 
tendent agreed to show us around after I 
explained Marsha’s handicap to him. She 
saw the ward where she would spend the 
night, and inspected the hospital beds with 
the sides that go up so that she would not 
fall out. I showed her the operating room 
and table, and the anesthetic machine and 
mask that would be put on her face. On 
the “big day” Marsha went to the hospital, 
accompanied by her teddy bear (and par- 
ents), and submitted to the operation. As 
a result of all the preparation and her 
awareness of what to expect, she did not 
even whimper or cry. The physician was 
relieved, the nurses were puzzled, and 
Marsha ran the ward for 24 hours. The 
only difficulties arose over changes in the 
routine about which we did not know. 
These Marsha refused. Since she had been 
so cooperative otherwise, our physician did 
not force the issue. He was very pleased 
with Marsha’s cooperation and commented 
that his work would be much easier if all 
children were prepared as she was. 

Once when we were out walking | real- 
ized that the word “hill” was not familiar 
to Marsha although she knew “up” and 
“down.” As we walked, I let her know 
when we were going up the “hill” and 
down the “hill.” It didn’t take many walks 
before she understood the meaning of 


“hill.” 
Letting Marsha “Help” 


There are always odd jobs to do around 
the house, and Marsha enjoys helping. 
When I paint, she has to paint. It is rather 
hazardous, at times, but she is learning. 
This spring, before any preparations were 
made for planting the garden, Marsha 
asked such questions as: “When are we 
going to plant seeds? What will go on this 
side? What will be planted over here?” 
The corn delights her. She won’t eat it but 
likes to demonstrate how we eat it. The 
spring that Marsha was three she was help- 
ing me plant peas and had a few seeds to 
put in the ground, When I looked around 
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to see what she was doing, I discovered she 
was behind me picking up the seeds I was 
putting down. Many times it would be 
easier to give her a push and tell her to go 
play, but if she is to understand she has to 
feel, see, and do. 

Most of the experiences provided for 
deaf children are really the same as those 
provided automatically for hearing chil- 
dren. They are, however, vital in working 
with deaf children and must be carefully 
planned so that nothing is inadvertently 
overlooked. 


A Recipe for Comfortable Living 


ith the Deaf Child 


Most of us have baked a cake. We know 
that certain basic ingredients go into the 
batter. We may vary the amounts to suit 
our taste but the basic materials must be 
there. So it is with certain important fac- 
tors which help us to live comfortably with 
our deaf children. The first and most im- 
portant of these is acceptance. To me, it 
means exactly what it says. I accept the 
child and the deafness, and I accept them 
both fully and without reservation, This 
acceptance did not come to us in the first 
week or the first month, It took time, and 
that brings us to another factor. Time is 
the blender of all these ingredients, At 
first we set goals for ourselves. As an ex- 
ample, we expected certain things of 
Marsha within a given time —say three 
months. More often than not they didn’t 
take place, so we would set another time 
limit. Before long we found that the mere 
passage of time was all that was neces:ary 
so long as we kept working, in the mean- 
time, on the particular problem at hand. 

Love is another factor. It is not enough 
to say to ourselves: “I love my child.” We 
must show the child and she must feel that 
love. We hug Marsha, squeeze her, kiss 
her and tell her we love her. Now she tells 
us that she loves us. Our love is expressed 
in many ways and it is in these many ex- 
pressions that we have shown Marsha our 
words are not idle, Closely related to love 
are two other important factors—effort and 
patience, It is necessary to go to the dic- 
tionary to get the true meaning of the word 
“effort.” One definition reads: “A volun- 
tary exertion of power, strenuous en- 
deavor, attempt, achievement.” The word 
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order seems logical. First there must be 
the voluntary desire, then the great attempt, 
and finally the achievement. If effort is 
mixed with patience I think we can see the 
result will be gratifying. It means, of 
course, repeating the same thing a thou- 
sand times and never giving it a thought. 
Patience, we might say, is the leavening 
agency which holds our cake up and gives 
it form. 

To return to the recipe for living com- 
fortably with the deaf child, it is difficult 
to list these important factors in any or- 
der. As in putting our cake together, all 
the ingredients are blended. So it is with 
our factors, Talking is very important and 
yet I seem to have it last. Still, there is 
little point in mentioning it if we haven't 
succeeded with our other ingredients, We 
are told to talk, talk, talk, That is just 
what it means, Talk to the child until he 
knows that your face is his fountain of all 
that makes life meaningful and beautiful. 
Talk to your family and friends, and keep 
it up until you actually believe what you 
say. Talk to teachers and other profes- 
sional people; talk to other parents of deaf 
children; talk to anyone who is interested. 

Now that our batter is all mixed, we are 


ready for the flavoring—the little bit of 
vanilla which we call a sense of humor. 
Some of the things that happen daily are 
very funny. When we can see that humor 
and really laugh, we feel better. Marsha 
has a good sense of humor and enjoys a 
joke. This probably came about because 
at some crisis, which we considered a mat- 
ter of life and death, we saw something 
funny and started laughing. If we can 
laugh at ourselves, and teach our deaf 
children to do the same, we will all be 
better off. 

I believe that all we have said was sum- 
marized very simply in the opening prayer. 
“God grant me the serenity to accept the 
things I cannot change.” To us this refers 
to our child’s deafness, with all it implies. 
“Courage to change the things I can.” To 
us, this means helping our child to learn to 
communicate with her fellow-man. “And 
the wisdom to know the difference.” To us, 
this means guidance in knowing which 
path to take for our child. 

The parent of a deaf child has an ex- 
citing role to play in teaching that child 
about the world in which he lives. It is a 
challenge, and fortunately it is a challenge 
which can be met successfully. 


BOOKS REPRINTED BY THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Three books are now being reprinted by the Volta Bureau, as a result of its efforts 
to keep as much professional material available as possible. Delivery of the following 
reprints will be received before the present supply is exhausted, so that there will be no 
delay in filling orders: Outline of Language for Deaf Children, Book II, by Edith M. 
Buell; Stories and Games for Easy Lipreading Practice, by Rose V. Feilbach; and Audi- 
tory Training for the Deaf, by Mary Wood Whitehurset and Edna K. Monsees. 


In answer to the many requests received, the Volta Bureau is also reprinting Con- 
versational Efficiency, by Martha E. Bruhn. This book, long out of print, contains 100 
exercises to improve the hard of hearing adult’s skill in lipreading and participation in 
general conversation. The Mueller-Walle Method of Lipreading for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, also by Miss Bruhn, was reprinted by the Volta Bureau in August 1955. Reprints 
of Conversational Efficiency are scheduled for release on February 1. 


The Volta Bureau’s publishing program is nonprofit and is maintained as a pro- 
fessional service. Most books are published in small editions and are not of interest to 
commercial publishers because of the limited market. 
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Tewin Water School 


Hertfordshire, England 


Ian F, McEwen 


S A RESULT of a conference at the 
Ministry of Education in 1947, Hert- 
fordshire County Council was asked to set 
up a residential school for 90 partially deaf 
boys and girls from 7 to 16 years of age. It 
was to be the first local authority (county 
council) school in England for this type of 
child, other schools having been opened 
previously under private governing bodies 
at Brighton, Sussex, and at Birkdale, Lan- 
cashire. Hitherto the partially deaf had 
been educated together with the severely 
deaf, and this had long been deprecated by 
most English teachers of the deaf. A fourth 
school has since been opened near Burton- 
on-Trent under the Staffordshire authority, 
so that a large measure of segregation has 
now been effected for partially deaf chil- 
dren in England. 

Tewin Water School was opened in May 
1953, in a specially converted, beautifully 
situated Regency mansion near Welwyn 
that had originally been the home of the 
South African diamond millionaire, Sir 
Otto Beit. Much of the original paneling, 
flooring and fine carved woodwork of the 
main building has been retained, but the 
old stables, coach houses and domestic staff 
quarters have been completely altered and 
modernized to make classrooms, fully 
equipped domestic science, light craft and 
woodwork rooms, a gymnasium, and liv- 
ing accommodations for teaching and do- 
mestic staff. The children’s bedrooms are 
especially attractive, many of them having 
picturesque views looking down the river 
Mimram with its swans end its banks over- 
hung with willows. On the other side of the 
school are woods and farmland. while back 
and front are playing fields edged with a 
great variety of trees. 

The teaching staff consists of the head- 
master, A. E. Hevs. and nine assistant 
teachers, including the deputy headmaster 
and a full-time art and craft master, who is 
himself a practicing artist. There is also 


Mr. McEwen is a member of the faculty of Tewin 
Water School. 
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a part-time domestic science teacher. Three 
of these, including the headmaster, are 
residents in the school. Three others of 
the nonresident staff come in to do regular 
evening supervision duties and to help run 
the many clubs and social activities organ- 
ized for the children. 

The County Council provided the land 
for the school, as well as the buildings and 
funds for their conversion. The Ministry 
of Education provides for 60 per cent of 
the running costs. These are expressed 
yearly as the cost per child, and this en- 
ables other county councils who send their 
children to the school to contribute toward 
the cost of their children in the same 40- 
60 ratio. There is no cost to the parents 
except for a small charge for clothing. 


The Types of Children 


The children admitted to the school are 
those who, because of a hearing loss, are 
unable to make progress in the normal 
school even though they wear a hearing 
aid, are favorably seated in the classroom, 
and have had help in lipreading and/or 
speech therapy. They are known as Grade 
IIb children, according to the 1938 Depart- 
mental Committee Report on Children with 
Defective Hearing. Generally, the hearing 
loss for speech in the better ear is from 30 
per cent to 70 per cent. Children with a 
loss below 30 per cent (Grades I and Ila), 
can usually be educated in the normal 
school. Those with a loss of over 70 per 
cent and who do not acquire speech natu- 
rally, are educated in schools for the deaf. 
Also admitted are children who have been 
deafened after acquiring speech and lan- 
guage, usually as a result of meningitis. 
Although these are often severely or to- 
tally deaf, they are an entirely different 
problem from the congenitally deaf and 
until a separate school is provided, educa- 
tion with partially deaf children is the best 
solution. 

The children in school fall into four main 
groups: 

(1) Children of 7 or 8, who on account 
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of hearing loss have either had no formal 
education or have marked time in the in- 
fant or primary school. 

(2) Older children of 9 to 12, with a less 
severe hearing loss than those in group 
(1), who have nevertheless been unable to 
make adequate progress in the primary 
school. 

(3) Children severely or totally deaf 
who lost their hearing after acquiring 
speech and language, but whose education 
can no longer proceed satisfactorily in the 
normal school, These cover a wide age 
range. 

(4) Children transferred from schools 
for deaf children and/or partially deaf 
children. These range from 7 to 14 years 


of age. 
Teaching Methods 


The school is entirely oral, and no sign- 
ing or fingerspelling is permitted either in 
or out of class. Teaching directed spe- 
cifically to the handicap follows the usual 
four main lines—the teaching of language, 
speech teaching and correction, auditory 
training, and lipreading. These continue 
throughout the school year, sometimes 
separately and sometimes in combination, 


Apart from these the curriculum is similar 
to that of the normal primary or secondary 


modern schools. Extra time is given to 
light crafts and art, since in these spheres 
the children are able to express themselves 
freely without undue demands on their 
speech and language abilities. Rhythmic 
training and singing are also taken. 


Other Activities 


In addition to the usual games of cricket, 
football, netball, hockey and rounders, the 
children are fortunate in having an out- 
door swimming pool for summer use. Also 
in the summer they practice athletics, arch- 
ery, and cycling with the Cycling Club. 
About 15 of the best swimmers spend a 
week each summer on the Norfolk Broads, 
an interconnected system of 200 miles of 
rivers and broads (small lakes), where 
they have the use of a camp site and a 
number of sailing boats, rowing boats and 
a canoe, These are provided by the Hert- 
fordshire Educational Foundation for the 
benefit of Hertfordshire schools. 

The Cycling Club, in addition to rou- 
tine runs, goes off for a tour during the 
summer holidays, spending the nights 


cheaply at youth hostels. Next year they 
are considering the possibility of going 
abroad. They also take proficiency tests 
in control, rules of the road, and cycle 
maintenance. 

There are riding stables close to the 
school where children can have regular 
instruction at a reasonable cost to their 


parents. 
General 


It is part of the function of the school 
to bring children’s speech, language, lip- 
reading and use of a hearing aid up to a 
standard sufficient for them to go back to 
the normal school. The number of such 
children will be small, so long as most of 
them receive no special education before 
the age of seven, but it is expected that 
possibly 25 per cent of those who enter at 
seven will be regraded at 11 or 12 and will 
follow a normal secondary education. 

Each year the entrance examination for 
the Mary Hare Grammar School is given 
to a small group of children, aged 11 to 12. 
The Mary Hare Grammar School, for the 
deaf and partially deaf, takes children from 
the whole country and entry is highly com- 
petitive. The number eligible on an age 
basis will normally be nine or ten, of whom 
only two or three are likely to be advanced 
enough to take the examination. This year 
the Tewin Water School has been excep- 
tionally fortunate in gaining four places, 
with one of the boys also gaining a place 
at a hearing grammar school to which he 
has now been transferred, A further two 
boys have just gained admission to a new 
technical school for congenitally deaf chil- 
dren now opening at Burford Park in Sur- 
rey. A few senior children will study for 
subjects in the General Certificate of Edu- 
cation Examination. Five children are at 
present taking evening classes in English, 
geography and mathematics. 

Those leaving at 16 (the majority), are 
expected to go to jobs which will be com- 
mensurate with those taken by leavers from 
secondary modern schools. The congenitally 
deaf in the country, taken as a group, have 
a high rate of employment—over 90 per 
cent in the London and Birmingham areas, 
although less in many rural areas. There 
seems to be every reason to expect that the 
partially deaf, with a less severe handicap, 
will be equally self-reliant. 
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Leisure Reading for Deaf Children 


Patricia BLaiR Cory 


Teachers and parents frequently write the Volta 
Bureau for information about books for aeaf 
children. The problem was discussed with Mrs. 
Patricia Cory, librarian of the Lexington School 
for the Dea{, who agreed to comment on books 
which are popular in her library. The first six 
are being published in this issue of the Volta 
Review. Others will appear in later issues. The 
books selected for review are not all new, but 
were chosen because of their popularity with deaf 
children. Some are new and some are old; some 
are expensive and others cost as little as 25¢. All 
books are, however, in print and available for 
purchase.—Editor. 


Pinny’s Day at Play School, by Jane Belk 
Moncure, with photographs by Morris H. 
Jaffe. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1955. 
$1.50. 

This is a very simple first book for four 
and five year olds. Large clear black and 
white photographs taken in the nursery 
school at the First Presbyterian Church in 
New York City illustrate graphically a 
typical day spent by young Pinny with her 
friends at school. Pinny arrives with her 
teddy bear, she finger paints, she plays at 
cooking, she builds with blocks, she even 


sheds a few tears, and finally she has a. 


birthday party for Pooh, her bear. 

There is only one large picture on each 
page and the accompanying text is simple 
and brief, seldom running more than two 
lines. The brief sentences are so descrip- 
tive of the action in most of the pictures 
that it is easy to guide even very young 
children into looking at the written text 
for clues, in addition to watching the lips 
and studying the illustrations. 

The book is recommended for nursery 
school, preschool and first grade. 


Mrs. Cory ie a graduate of Ursuline College, Cleve- 
land, and received her degree in library science from 
Western Reserve University specializing in work with 
From 1947 to 1951, when she joined the 
Lexington School staff, she was director of the 
Ame-ican Library Association's Film Project. She 
has also had experience as a children’s and young 
people's librarian, primarily in the public libraries of 
East Cleveland and Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. Cory’s 
wiiting experience includes frequent contributions to 
professional and popular periodicals, editing of the 
American Library Association's Film Newsletter, and 
. assistance in the preparation of two professional 
books for librarians, 


children. 
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Alice in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll, 
Abridged and prepared under the super- 
vision of Josette Frank, Children’s Book 
Adviser of the Child Study Association 
of America. Random House, 1955, $2.95. 
One of the latest additions to the Random 

House series of books specially prepared 

for young readers is this pleasant abridge- 

ment of Alice in Wonderland, illustrated by 

Marjorie Torrey. 

No one is happy to recommend rewritten 
classics, and everyone would prefer, always, 
to use the originals with their fine writing. 
Realistically, however, parents and educa- 
tors realize that not all children may be 
able to read the classics and in an effort to 
make some of the great favorites available 
to children with ceading difficulties, the 
Child Study Association and others have 
recently prepared simplified editions of 
some children’s stories. 

The story of Alice is pleasantly and 
simply told and the illustrations, while not 
Tenniel’s, are altogether acceptable. This 
Alice in Wonderland will be very useful 
with children who are struggling a bit with 
reading difficulties. At the Lexington 
School for the Deaf we are adding a copy 
in our library, not to replace the original 
Alice, but as an introductory or stepping- 
stone book to interest the children in the 
story and, perhaps, to lead them on to the 
complete Alice in Wonderland. 


Madeline, by Ludwig Bemelmans. Simon 
& Schuster, 1939. $2.95. 


All ages love this appealing story about 


‘the tiny French school girl who has so 


much fun in a hospital bed that all her 
little friends cried, “Boo hoo, we want to 
have our appendix out too!” 

Although Madeline is by no means a new 
book, having been originally published in 
1939, it continues to be discovered anew 
by each group of children as they come 
into their seventh and eighth years. De- 
spite the fact that we have many duplicate 
copies in our school library, Madeline 
seems always to be out. Madeline has also 
proven to be a successful library story hour 
selection with children from the first grade 
through the intermediate grades. 
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What is the secret of the book’s perennial 
success with all children, both deaf and 
hearing? It seems to me there are several 
factors operating —the simplicity of the 
story line which never digresses, the action 
which never lags, the humor and the detai! 
of the illustrations which absorb a child’- 
interest and command a_ considerable 
arnount of close attention and study—these 
things plus the all important fact that the 
children seeing the story can identify them- 
selves with Madeline and her eleven class- 
mates. 

The language is far from simple, but 
the story can be retold orally in easy fami- 
liar terms for young children, and it lends 
itself well to dramatization at the conclu- 
sion of a story hour. Later on, older groups 
can have a rich experience actually read- 
ing the text with the help of an older per- 
son—perhaps a parent, teacher or librarian. 
Bemelmans has used verse form and the 
pages are filled with simple rhymes that are 
fun to identify. 

If you haven’t used Madeline, try it some- 
time. In addition to the regular trade edi- 
tion there is a Giant Golden Book rein- 
forced library edition which will stand up 
under a lot of wear and tear, as well as an 
inexpensive Little Golden Book edition. 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain. 

Wonder Books, 1955. 25c. 

This is a beginning book to introduce 
the highlights of Tom Sawyer’s famous 
story to young readers or to readers un- 
able to follow the original Mark Twain 
text. The abridged booklet only runs to 64 
open and illustrated pages, so it is readily 
apparent that the condensation is a con- 
siderable one. However the reader will be 
pleasantly introduced to Tom, Huck Finn, 
Becky, Aunt Polly and others, and will be- 
come familiar with such well-known in- 
cidents as the enisode of the whitewashed 
fence and Tom’s puppy love for Becky 
Thatcher. 

While the controversy over the rewriting 
of the classics will probably never be re- 
solved, those of us working with voungsters 
facing any language difficulties may find 
careful rewrites extremely useful and en- 
tirely acceptable in many instances. Chil- 
dren need to have the experience of success- 
ful and easy reading for pleasure. Books 
which help to give them enjoyment and 


confidence should be welcome. The Won- 
der Book edition of Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer should prove interesting to many 
children. 


A Picture Book in Four Langucges, by Au- 
tonio Frasconi. ifarcourt, Brace and Co., 
1955, $3.00. 


Occasionally 1 buy # book that J think 
may be too difficult for many of our chil- 
dren, if it is a distingnished book or a 
particularly beautiful one. This stunning 
new picture book iu English, Italian, French 
and Spanish is such a book. When I was 
looking over the new publications this fall, 
this unusual and colorful book was so at- 
tractive that I felt we must have at least 
one copy in our school library if only to 
expose the children to its beauty. To my 
great joy the children have spontaneously 
shown a real interest in it and pour over 
the pages eagerly, reading and pronouncing 
with delight such words as chicken 
(chik-n), poifo (poh-loh), poulet (poo-lay), 
and pollo (poy-oh). Even the young ones 
know there are languages other than Eng- 
lish and they love to compare the words. 

The book consists of brightly colored 
pictures of familiar things such as trees, 
fish, tables and animals, with two or three 
pictures to a page. The word describing the 
picture appears in four colors—English in 
black, Italian in blue, French in red, and 
Spanish in green. A key at the front ex- 
plains this color chart. 

The dust jacket says that Mr, Frasconi 
was brought up in a house where more 
than one language was spoken, and learned 
at an early age that there is more than 
one nation and one way of speaking in our 
world, From his desire to give his own 
small son a sense of other countries and 
other tongues, Mr. Frasconi has made this 
beautiful and distinguished book so that 
many children may share in a rich experi- 
ence. 

It is a pleasure to report that the young- 
sters in our school are quite evidently en- 
joying sharing that experience. 

Cinderella, translated and illustrated by 
Marcia Brown. Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
1954. $2.00. 

It is easy to understand why many fairy 
tales are difficult to introduce to some 
groups of children. In addition to difficult 
“imaginary” concepts, collections of fairy 
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tales are often gathered together into for- 
midable looking heavy books with small 
print and pages crowded with text. As if 
that weren't enough, the child courageous 
enough to tackle fairy tales frequently 
runs into difficult language, nonsense words 
intended to sound funny, or magical ex- 
pressions. 

Yet once the idea has been grasped, deaf 
children are just as delighted by the won- 
derful world of make-believe as are all 
children, and the enjoyment of fairy tales 
can greatly help the development of imag- 
ination, 

An author who is producing her illus- 
trated versions of fairy tales in slender 
single editions, with just one title to a 
book, is the talented Marcia Brown whose 
Cinderella won the Caldecott Medal for the 
most distinguished illustrations in any chil- 
dren’s book published during the last year. 
Miss Brown was formerly a children’s li- 
brarian at the New York Public Library, 
where she told stories to children. Her text 
reflects her considerable experience, and is 
clear and very readable. 

The pages of this Cinderella are open 
and inviting, and the colorful pictures are 
beautiful and so generously scattered 
throughout the book that they are a great 
help in getting all the details of the story 
across. Some of Marcia Brown’s other 
books include Puss in Boots and The Stead- 
fast Tin Soldier, also favorites stunningly 
illustrated. 


STAPES MOBILIZATION 
(Continued from page 434) 


Experience gained in over 700 mobiliza- 
tion operations demonstrated that the goals 
of mobilization should be much higher 
than those achieved by other surgical pro- 
cedures. Mobilization of the stapes (Rosen) 
has already achieved the following goals: 

1. Normal hearing. 

2. Almost normal hearing. 

3. Restoration of hearing in the deaf- 
ened ear to a level which permits equal 
hearing in both ears, so that speech can be 
separated from and heard distinctly in the 
presence of disturbing noisy surroundings. 

4. Improving the hearing in cases of 
extreme deafness to permit the successful 
use of any hearing aid for ordinary con- 
versation. 
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In conclusion, the simple mobilization 
operation can restore normal hearing. 
When the mobilization operation is suc- 
cessful it is possible for a patient with 
otoselerotic deafness t realize his full 
hearing potential. No other surgical pro- 
cedure taday can achieve this. 

The selection of cases for the Rosen 
mobilization operation and the results to 
be expected must be based upon the most 
careful and complete audiologic testing. 
In this way we can eliminate those who 
cannot be helped by any operation. 

An enormous degree of skill must be ac- 
quired before this operation can be suc- 
cessfully pertormed. It is now being 
adopted and learned in medical centers all 
over the world, 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, | $1. 73 for one 
$4.00 for three i $2. for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three insertions. Box abies 
25¢ extra per insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, Volta Review. 


WANTED AT ONCE: Hearing woman supervising 
teacher for all departments. New England residential 
— State retirement age is 70. x N.2, Volta 
ureau. 


teacher of 
elementary 


WANTED for January, 1956, a trained 
the deaf for prima children. Degree, 
certificate. Good salary, well equip room and 
pleasant working conditions. Apply to D. J. Heathcote, 
Asst. Supt., Kalamazoo, Michigan, public schools, 


WANTED: Position in Lower School, preferably Be- 
ginning Class by 1927 Clarke School Graduate. Please 
reply to Marjorie Miller, Box 23, Gooding, Idaho. 


AUDIOLIGIST WANTED: I diat i Op- 
portunity to assist in planning and conducting ‘an ex- 
panded program in clinical practice. Salary $5000. 
Address: Worcester Hearing League, 306 Main Street, 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts. Also opening for a Speech 
and hearing therapist in a broad prog of h 7 
rehabilitation, 


AUDIOLOGIST WANTED—This man to do hearing 
rehabilitation work with adults using a hearing testi 
mobile unit. Qualifications: —* degree in speec 
and hearing, or Master's ree in Audiology; or 
equivalent specialization in P iology. Two years paid 
experience. $5,700 going to $6,700 in five years. 
Write: Stahl Butler, Executive Director, Michigan Asso- 
ciation for Better Hearing, 408 Hollister Building, 
caning 8, Michigan. 


WANTED: Orally trained teacher to 
vately instruct small group of primary deaf children 
on West Coast. Salary and to 
best schools. Box D-2, Volta Bureau. 


literature, language, available after January 8. Current- 

A enrolled university, Seventy-six hours credit. Box 
-4. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N, Charles Street | 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


2 (Illinois) 

. Washington St. 

Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St, Fifth Floor 


Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 


Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Martford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum Street 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 

615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 

4 Sip Avenue 

Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave.. Suite 
601 


Minneapolis 3 (Minne<ota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., South 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusett-) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert N. W. 


District of Columbia 


Wushington 


Miss Frances H. Downs 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs, Epwa K, 
1911 R 8t., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du, 7-1700 


Florida 


Winter Park 


Mrs. Raymonp Porrsr 
5659 Osceola Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss EvizapetH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss GerTruDE TORREY 


Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 

Miss LEWNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon 8t., Brookline, Mass 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Mise 8. Lorcuiz 
419 Boylston 8t., Zone 16, Rm. 702 
Phone: Ke, 6-8406 


Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 
Mrs, KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 


24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0414 


New York 


Mrs. Puorse R, Murray 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop Wuirrnurs 
330 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGAReT DuNN 
Falaise Estute 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5864 


Syracuse 


Syracuse Speechreading Studio 

18s ELizaperu G. DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs. PERLMUTTER GORN 
521 Catherine St., Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 

Miss 
201 8. Mendenhall Street 
Winston-Salem 7 

Mrs. W, A. BupLone 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 18 


Mks. [rene F, AUSTIN 

8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 

Miss Marie L. SLack 
315 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 8652 


CANADA 


Quebee 


Montreal 

Miss MArGarer J. WorcestTes 
41 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2861 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
By Kathryn Alling Ordman & Mary Pauline Ralli 


An introduction to lipreading for teenagers and adults. A first 
course of 30 lessons supplemented by stories, colloquial sentences and 


drills. Instructions included for home 


$3.75 
(Plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


study. 


Washington 7, D.C. 
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A Deaf Child’s Thinking 


The discussion in the January 1955 
Volta Review, concerning a young deaf 
child’s thinking, aroused some _ interest 
and several letters on the subject were re- 
ceived. A mother in New Zealand had 
written to ask whether a deaf child with- 
out language could follow a process of 
thinking. The following comes to us from 
a supervisor of speech correction—formerly 
a teacher of the deaf—in Germany. 


H.M. 
Dear Mrs. B.: 

Your letter, with the question “How does 
a deaf child think?”, has affected me. The 
answer Mrs. Montague gave you is not 
only good, but at the same time very inter- 
esting for me as a former teacher of the 
deaf. Your letter and Mrs. Montague’s 
reply have invited me to give you some 
supplementary thoughts to that problem, 
What I am trying to write is more theo- 
retical, but I think it is important, verifying 
and underlining what Mrs. Montague is 
telling you. 

In his publication of 1770 concerning the 
origin of speech, Johann Gottfried Herder 
says: “Without speech, a human being has 
no reason, and without reason (mind) he 
has no speech.” Since then, research has 
occupied itself with the question of whether 
speech or reason came first. Speech is 
such a characteristic attribute of man, and 
thinking is joined so much with speech 
that when inquiring into the relation be- 
tween speech and reason, speech was for- 
merly considéred the starting point. Until 
comparatively recent times, speech and rea- 
son were considered identical. Steinthal 
said in 1871: “Silent thinking is speech 
that is thought; speech is spoken thinking.” 
But more and more it became evident that 
speech and reason are not the same thing, 
thet thinking is not based on speech and 
speech is not based on thinking, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt stressed that speech is the 
effort of mind to make articulate sound 
express thoughts. That means: Mind (rea- 
son) comes first, and mind makes use of 
speech as its servant, 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


With Harriet Montague 


Psychology has taught us that thinking 
is a central activity of consciousness, and 
that thoughts are independent of all means 
of expressing them. Speech, and other 
means of expressing thought, are but ful- 
crums of thought; they are not themselves 
the act of thinking. 

Take it as a fact, Mrs. B., thoughts exist 
without speech, There can be thought with- 
out speech, Every mother of a deaf child 
should know this for the calmness of her 
heart. Little Maria—all good to her! —deaf 
though she is, is a thinking being. But the 
more she is able to master speech, the 
better she will be able to communicate to 
you her wealth of thoughts, and the better 
you can communicate your thoughts to 
her. That is what a good mother’s heart 
desires, is it not? 

Sincerely yours, 

Water Kovisius 
BREITSCHEID, BEZ. DUSSELDORF, 
GERMANY 


I agree with Mr, Kolibius that there can 
be both thought and feeling without lan- 
guage to express them, and yet the spirit 
demands language as a means of expres- 
sion. And while we are discussing Maria’s 
mental processes, Maria has been having 
some unhappy experiences of learning what 
the world is like. 


You Cannot Teach Gentleness 
by Force 


Dear Mrs. Montacue: 

Thank you for your interesting letter, 
in which I found clear and ingenious an- 
swers to my questions. Maria is now two 
years old, and we often forget about her 
deafness, She is just as happy as any other 
child. She makes good progress, too, She 
matches colors and objects well, and ob- 
jects to pictures. She lipreads many words 
and sentences. When I say “You are going 
to bed,” she shuts her eyes. She knows 
“jump” and “shoe,” and now we are teach- 
ing her to understand the word “ball.” 
Without any difficulty she has toilet trained 
herself and has not had any accidents re- 
cently, not even at night. She is soon to 
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—A NEW BOOK — 


ACCOMPANYING RECORDS 
BY 


AUDITORY TRAINING MANUAL 
WITH 


Mary Wood Whitehurst 


40 lessons, plus supplementary material for the 
hard of hearing adult or teen-ager. 18 lessons 
recorded for self-training. Book and records 


postpaid. 
Book: $4.12 3 Records: $15.50 (33 rpm) 
1 Record: $ 5.25 


HEARING REHABILITATION 
330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N, Y. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


A BARGAIN 


Set of 3 Lipreading Books 
by May Hadnutt Leavis 
$3.50 plus 12c for mailing 


Beginning Lipreading —for use in 
first three grades, Paper, 55p. 


Vocabulary Building—for use in 4th, 
5th and 6th grades, Paper, 67p. 


Twelve Months of the Year—for teen- 
agers as well as adults, Paper, 57p. 


Individual books $1.50 each, 
plus 8c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


have a hearing aid so that I can train her 
more easily. 


My husband made a lovely fishing game 
for her, with fish made of cork which | 
painted in different colors. We let them 
swim in the bath tub and Maria can catch 
them with a fishing hook made of wire. 
They are quite difficult to catch, but Maria 
has a lot of patience and she fishes all by 
herself. She learns much lipreading by 
this game. I say: “You caught a fish! You 
caught a blue fish! This is a fish.” 


There is one difficulty which worries us a 
great deal. Perhaps you can give us some 
advice. We would be very thankful. We 
have never slapped Maria. She did not 
even know people could hurt one another. 
One day, three months ago, we had visitors 
including a little girl half a year older than 
Maria. Maria went up to her without any 
shyness. I was pleased about her warm 
hearted feelings toward the little visitor. 
At once the girl, without any reason, 
pushed with both her hands against Maria’s 
breast and knocked her down. Maria fell 
backwards and bumped her head on the 
floor. She cried. I took her in my arms 
and consoled her. A few minutes later, 
she went up to the little girl again, and we 
said to each other: “Look, she has for- 
gotten about it.” Obviously she did not 
associate the accident with the little girl. 
The little girl knocked her down a second 
time just as soon as she could. Maria got 
such a shock that we feel something has 
broken in her little mind. Since then she 
tries to knock us down. She slaps and bites 
us again and again. Sometimes she seems 
to have forgotten about it for many days, 
and then all at once she starts doing it 
again. She is often dangerous in presence 
of the baby, Christian, because in a sudden 
mood she slaps him in the face or does 
other harm to him. Unhappily, somebody 
told us we had to slap and bite her back 
in order to show her how it hurts. Often 
I did it, but she did not seem to understand 
why and it only became worse. Perhaps 
you can understand how sorry we are 
about it. Often we feel that this shock 
never can be rubbed out of her mind. What 
do you think about it? What can we do? 
It is not like a tantrum. She does it with a 
perfectly quiet mind, during any activity. 
Sometimes she is laughing while doing it; 
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sometimes she does it when she is cross. 
How can we teach her that she is doing 
wrong? 

Mrs. A, B., New ZEALAND 
Dear Mrs. B.: 

I am sorry that Maria should have been 
exposed to the unkindness and roughness 
of that other child. It is especially too bad 
that it happened a second time. Still, | 
think you should not take it too seriously 
nor expect the incident to have a lasting 
effect on Maria. I regret that you accepted 
the advice of the people who told you to 
slap and hit Maria when she herself did 
those things. You cannot teach a child 
gentleness and courtesy by slapping and 
biting her. 

We have to remember that all of us, 
children and adults alike, have times when 
we want to hit somebody. Adults are dis- 
ciplined not to give vent to their feelings, 
but children are not. The visiting child 
may not have had previous experience of 
going to a house where there was another 
child near her age and her first impulse 
was to hit that child. Maria probably had 
the same impulses at various times, but | 
think she would not have given vent to 
them at that time if you had not been so 
affected emotionally by the incident, 

When Maria wants to hit somebody or 
bite somebody, she should be restrained, 
of course, but she should be given some 
means of releasing her feelings. If she 
wants to pound, give her something she can 
pound—a wooden toy with cylinders that 
are pounded into holes with a wooden 
hammer, or a ball to bounce or throw. 
It is possible that some of her impulse 
to hurt another person came from jealousy 
of the baby. She was the baby until Chris- 
tian came, and she may resent the atten- 
tion you give him. This must not be al- 
lowed, of course, but you can give her some 
means of letting off steam—toys to push 
and pull and pound—and you can give her 
an outlet for her energy, daily sessions with 
her lessons, and praise when she does them 
will. Try not to worry about her fits of tem- 
per, because when you take them emotion- 
ally they are more apt to do harm. 


Beginning Speech Lessons 
Mary Edith is almost five years old. She 
was four and a half when this letter was 
written. Her mother had been working 
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Clarke School Studies 


Concerning the Heredity 
of Deafness 


Pedigree Charts, Audiograms, data about 
relatives of deaf pupils. 


163 pages, paper cover, $1.50 plus 12¢ postage 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., Washington 7, D. C. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 
MARGUERITE V, EVERSDEN 

1918 SPRUCE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phene: Kingsley 54-0408 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpon 7-1700 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I, For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age, The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, ete., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
child’s range $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction, In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes... 


COMBINATION PRICE 


Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162—-Seattle 4, Wash. 
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THE MUELLER-WALLE 
METHOD OF LIPREADING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


By Martua E. Bruun 


The seventh edition of Miss Bruhn’s 
lipreading book has been out of print 
for many months and has been re- 
printed by popular demand. 

—Useful not only to trained instruc- 
tors but to the hard of hearing who 
must depend upon home study. 

—24 lessons, plus instructions to 
teachers. 

—A method successfully taught 
throughout the U.8. for over 50 years. 
“Nobody can get around the fact that 
learning to read lips is a matter of 
practice, and anything that makes 
that practice easier is a help. Miss 
Bruhn’s book gives exactly that help.” 
—Harriet Montague. 


$3.00 


(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


103 Taleta Drive 

San Antonio, Texas 
* Private, oral elementary school, 
© Admission age—two years. 
Latest group hearing aid and testing equip- 
ment, 
Individual hearing aids used extensively. 
Parent Education Courses. 


Teacher training program in conjunction with 
Trinity University, 


For further information, write 
Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


with her at home and Mary Edith had been 
having a half hour speech lesson once a 
week at @ university speech clinic. She 
hears the vowels and voiced consonants. 
Since she has begun wearing a hearing aid, 
she has become more aware of speech 
sounds, 

The doctor at the speech clinic said Mary 
Edith was ready for lipreading now. He 
had told me at first, “No lipreading until 
she learns to listen and use what hearing 
she has.” So, for the past six weeks she’s 
been lipreading and also doing tongue exer- 
cises. She had been talking with the back 
of her tongue instead of the tip. “Daddy” 
was “gaga.” The teacher showed us how to 
make a D, but used “Daddy” as the word, 
and oh, the wild reaction we got with 
that—real resentment. “Daddy” is “gaga,” 
and she was defiant. So I dropped the 
word and worked with “duck.” Then I 
began working with the L words, because 
she was happy with those and made no 
objection. I worked with “yellow,” and 
at first she put several L’s in “yellilllow.” It 
took two weeks for her to control it, but 
now she says “yellow” very nicely and 
clearly. 

About a month after she had been so 
annoyed about “gaga,” we were on our 
way to the clinic and she knew where we 
were going. She looked up at me and said, 
“Gaga aw gone. Dadda.” Once or twice 
she has gone back to saying it wrong, but 
the resentment isn’t there now, and that 
proves it pays to take time and not make 
a child mad by keeping at a thing the child 
resents, 

We have been playing store at home as 
you suggested. We have a play cash regis- 
ter and it works better than anything else. 
It has helped her in the real store, too. She 
is more alert to the whole procedure of 
paying money, receiving change, putting 
purchases in the doll buggy which serves as 
a wheel cart. We do a lot of talking as we 
play store: “Hello. What would like to 
buy today? Thank you. Here’s your 
change.” We take turns being storekeeper 
and she tells me what she would like to buy. 

Do you have any list of directions for 
the parent on how to train a child to act 
properly in a store—what to expect of him? 
One grandmother—the mother is a mis- 
sionary in Africa—has so much trouble 
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with her deaf grandson, four years old. 
He is unmanageable in a store, and she was 
asking my advice. I had trouble with Mary 
Edith, too, until a teacher at Flint told me 
deaf children must not be allowed to get 
away with things a hearing child is not 
allowed to do. I found Mary Edith be- 
haved better when I gave her something 
to do that gave her a part in the shopping. 
I had been pushing her around in the gro- 
cery cart, but now I began to let her 
push the cart, and since we played gro- 
cery store at home, I began letting her find 
the things I wanted to buy and put them 
in the cart. It was surprising how quick 
she was to learn. I can tell her to get dif- 
ferent cans of food and she understands 
as I name them. She is not nearly as much 
trouble in a store now as she used to be. 

Mrs. A. H., MicHican 
Dear Mrs. H.: 

Your letter is so good and so encourag- 
_ing that I read some of it to some visitors 
at our clinic the other day. That was most 
interesting about “gaga” and “daddy.” 
Mary Edith knew what was right, but she 
did not want to give up her own way of 
saying the word. You handled the situation 
well. You are right when you say it pays 
to take time and not try to rush the child. 
You simply cannot rush little deaf children, 
and you certainly cannot rush speech pro- 
duction. 

Your play store helped to teach Mary 
Edith how to behave in a real store, and 
again you did exactly the right thing in 
giving her something to do when you took 
her shopping, giving her a share in the 
process of buying supplies. It is always 
easier to control a child’s behavior if he 
has a real part in what you are doing. 


Using Pictures for 
Vocabulary Building 

Colette is four and a half years old. 
There are five other children in the family, 
aged one, two, five, nine and ten. She was 
born severely deaf. 

I have made a number of picture sets, 
four copies each of each word taught 
Colette. I made cardboard charts 24” by 
14”, marked off into six squares, and pasted 
on one of them pictures representing the 
six verbs, run, jump, walk, hop, sit, bow. 
The verb pictures are certainly hard to find. 
Then I made smaller cardboards with 
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THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehen- 
sive work available on the teaching of 
speech to the deaf. 

Any teacher of the deaf attempting to 
teach speech without the help of this 
book is ignoring her most useful tool. 


Price $4.50 plus 12¢ for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 - 35th St.,N.W. Wash. 7, DC, 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Reprinted Articles 


of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 


Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 
Also many other important pamphlets at 10¢ each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 - 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 


‘| children. 


Children’s Auditory Test 
By Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing hearing of young 


Side 1—Toys Side 1|—Numbers 


78 rpm., 12-inch record at const-nt intensity. 
Full instructions included. 


$6.00, plus 25c for mailing 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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similar pictures, but not the same ones, 
although representing the same verbs. Then 
I made another set of cards 10” by 6” that 
we tacked along the kitchen wall, high up 
out of reach of the toddlers who are apt 
to pull down the pictures they can reach. 
As soon as Colette has learned to lipread 
a word | put up a picture representing it. 
My husband made me a three foot stick 
which we keep handy in the kitchen, and 
any one of us uses it often to point to a 
particular word to help Colette understand 
something. Fo: instance, if | ask her to get 
her coat, and she doesn’t understand, | get 
that long stick and point to the picture of 
the coat. It’s a quicker way than before, 
when I used to shuffle through a lot of 
pictures in a box to find the one I wanted. 

She likes to take out her cards and 
charts and look them over. I found she was 
getting them soiled, so I bought a small 
sized scrap book that she can carry around 
easily, and in that I pasted pictures of the 
same words, thus making her fourth copy 
of the same sets of words. She enjoys the 
scrapbook very much. All these duplicates 
aren't exact duplicates of one another. 
They simply illustrate the same word, clear- 
ly enough so they could not be mistaken 
for any other word. For instance, for 
“run,” we have a boy running, a dog 
running, a boy in bathing trunks running 
on a beach, and another of three children 
running together, holding one another by 
the hand, She knows very well what “run” 
is. For the word “egg,” I have eggs in the 
shell, eggs in a frying pan, a nest with eggs 
in it. 

It has been easy to teach Colette to 
match the colors. | use all sorts of materials 
—cars, roads and garages of blue, red, 
green and yellow. The cars are little plastic 
cars from the ten cent store. The roads are 
made of strips of construction paper. The 
garages are match boxes covered with con- 
struction paper. She travels each car on 
its same colored road until it gets to its 
garage. Then she puts it into its garage. 

I have plastic bracelets of pink, white, 
green, blue, black and yellow. She matches 
them in pairs on the table, or else | wear 
one and she wears the other. Great fun! 
I have used the same bracelets for a ring- 
toss game. I toss one and she tosses the 
mate. 


I bought six undressed dolls, and ma- 
terials of various colors — green _plissé, 
white flannelette, blue satin, yellow cotton, 
pink taffeta, red corduroy. For one doll 
| made a pink taffeta skirt and pink taffeta 
bunting; for another, a cape of blue satin 
and a blue satin bunting. She enjoyed it 
so much when I slipped the baby into the 
bunting. One doll has red corduroy cover- 
alls and red corduroy bunting. It was get- 
ting late into the night, so the last doll I 
dressed had a three cornered diaper of 
outing flannel and bunting to match. When 
Colette was given the dolls as a color ex- 
ercise, it was indeed a great pleasure for 
her. She purred like a kitten. 

Our neighbor put his cows in the pasture 
and the children like to watch the cows. 
By repeatedly seeing them talk about 
cows, Colette has learned to understand the 
word “cow.” On some occasions she seems 
to understand a word easily, On another 
day, on a similar occasion, she doesn’t 
seem to understand what is said. Wouldn't 
she be expected to retain the words once 
learned? 

All the family enjoy helping us to teach 
Colette. They share each word she learns, 
and each word learned is like a monster 
conquered. A new idea is enjoyed by 
everyone. But I have one great problem, 


the question of time. Mrs. F. D., MAINE 


What an amazing teacher you are, Mrs. 


D. When I think of how busy you are with ~ 


all those children, and yet how much time 
you manage to find to make interesting ma- 
terials for Colette’s lessons, | think you 
are wonderful! 

You ask whether she should be expected 
to remember a word she has once learned. 
Whether it is in speech or lipreading, it 
takes time and many repetitions to fix a 
word in her mind. She may understand a 
word perfectly and repeat it after you, but 
if it is not used for a few days she will 
forget it and have to learn it all over again. 
You have understood that, for you made 
four sets of pictures illustrating the words 
she has learned. That is the best possible 
way of helping her retain them. Your 
duplicate pictures help to make the repeti- 
tions interesting and help to make the 
words stay in her memory. You are doing 
a magnificent job! 
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‘The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


‘Hubbard Hall—Central Classroom Building’’ 


Oral Educational Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp- 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are 
grouped according to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 
Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building accommo- 
dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 


by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and rill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series ITI Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 
For further information address the Principal 


618 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


New School Building in Holland 


A new school building for deaf children 
was opened on September 1 by Effatha, an 
institute for the deaf located at Voorburg, 
Netherlands, a suburb of The Hague. 
Effatha, established in 1875, also has two 
other buildings now serving as residential 
houses. The school is exclusively oral and 
uses a system of language instruction simi- 
lar to Edith Fitzgerald’s Straight Language 
for the Deaf. There are now five schools 


for the deaf in Holland. 


State of lowa to Have 
Hearing Conservation Program 


A statewide hearing conservation pro- 
gram is being established in lowa through 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion’s Division of Special Education. Doris 
E. Wood has been appointed hearing con- 
sultant, and since August has been work- 
ing on the development of the program. 
Miss Wood is a teacher of the deaf, certi- 
fied by the State of Iowa and the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf. 


Association Executive Comuaittee 
Meets in New York City 


A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf was held at the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New York City, on 
November 15. The group met to discuss 
plans for the annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors, scheduled for January 20-21 
in Washington, D. C., and to discuss mat- 
ters concerning the operation and financ- 
ing of the Volta Bureau and the Associa- 
tion. 


Teacher Training at 
MaeMurray College 

MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois, has announced plans to establish an 
undergraduate college for men on a sepa- 
rate but adjacent campus. The college, 
founded over 100 years ago, has been 
solely for women. The new college for men 
is scheduled to open at the beginning of 
the 1957-58 school year. 

In the fall of 1954 MacMurray College, 
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in cooperation with the Illinois School for 
the Deaf, inaugurated a program for train- 
ing teachers of the deaf. With the addi- 
tion of the new college for men, it will be 
possible for men students to participate in 
the undergraduate teacher training pro- 
gram. The graduate program for teacher 
training is now open to both men and 
women, and graduate assistantships and 
scholarships are available. 


Daniel Burns to Work with Deaf- 
Blind at Perkins Institution 

Since the opening of the current school 
year, Daniel J. Burns has been serving as 
director of the Deaf-Blind Department, 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School of the Blind, Watertown. Mr. Burns 
received the degrees of B.Ed. and M.S. 
from the State University of New York, 
Geneseo, and holds an M.A. degree from 
Gallaudet College. He has also done grad- 
uate work at Purdue and Butler Universi- 
ties. Mr. Burns’ experience includes high 
school teaching of speech and dramatics 
at Limestone, N. Y., teaching of an oral 
class for the deaf at Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, and speech therapy at the Na- 
tional Speech Improvement Camp spon- 
sored by the University of Michigan. 
Before accepting his present position, he 
served for four years as speech and hear- 
ing _— at the Indiana School for the 
Deaf. 


Mrs. Fairchild Is 
Volta Bureau Visitor 

Mrs. David Fairchild, a daughter of 
Alexander Graham Bell and an Honorary 
Director of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, was a recent 
visitor at the Volta Bureau in Washington, 
D. C. She was accompanied by the niece, 
Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Coville, New York 
City, who is secretary of the Association 
and a member of the Board of Directors. 
Mrs, Fairchild makes her home in Coconut 
Grove, Florida. Her visit to Washington 
provided the first opportunity for her to 
see the Volta Bureau's building since it was 
remodeled several years ago. 
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BY 
hike Yd ? 


This is a special telephone for the 
hard-of-hearing. .. . It has a built-in amplifier, 
controlled by the little button you see here. 
You can set it for low, medium or high so that 
the telephone voices can be easily heard. 


If you believe this special telephone might 
help you, call or visit the nearest business 
office of your Bell telephone company. 
They will be glad to assist you. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


by 
Edith M. Buell 


Vol. I. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the Ist 
to 4th years. 


With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the 5th 
and 6th years, Mimeographed 


Vol. II. 


$2.50 each (plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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llearned . 
my boy’s 
secret... 


Children live in a world of sound. They 
hear the wind’s whisper. Rain isn’t rain to 
a child — it’s pit and patter. Clocks don’t 
tell time — they tick and tock. And now 
I know why Tim always looks as though 
he’s discovered a miracle. | know why his 
smile bursts into laughter. You see, I can 
hear again...and, like a child, each sound 
is a new discovery. 


— 


THE I! 


TO THIS VOLUME H: 
FROM THIS POSITIO 
THE BEGINNING 0} 
THE CONVENIENCE 


my pack garettes . . . and weighing 


only a few ounces, 

The first couple of days I wore my hear- 
ing aid... I felt “stared at” — it’s the same 
feeling | had when I first put on glasses. 
That feeling is gone . . . I’m too busy dis- 
covering how beautiful the world sounds. 


This letter reflects the experiences of many 
thousands of progressive men and women. 
If you are hard of hearing, get professional 
advice without delay. There are competent 
physicians and highly trained hearing-aid 
dealers in your neighborhood, anxious and 
able to help you. 


The term “EVEREADY” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Manufacturers of ‘‘Eveready’’ hearing-aid batteries 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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INDEX 
HAS BEEN REMOVED 
ION AND PLACED AT 
OF THE FILM FOR 
'E OF READERS. 


actual 
and illus- comparison 
OF pul — can produce 


a champion show dog. 


Only audivex successor to Western Electric Hearing 
Aid Division, can claim such a distinguished ancestor 


now available: 


audivox presents the versatile new ‘‘Micronette” — a 


in the hearing aid field. audivex lineage springs also 
from the pioneer experiments of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell. Today, avdivox engineers have furthered this 
celebrated scientific heritage, brought it to fruition in 
anoutstanding, ultra-modern, all-transistor hearing aid. 


audivox 


Successor to Hearing Aid Division 


123 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


confidence-building tool in the psychosomatic manage- 
ment of hearing impairment. Smaller than a matchbook; 
lighter than a pencil; thinner than a watch, this new 
“prosthetic ear’ derives its effectiveness from vivid 
hearing sensitivity and unique wearability. The ‘‘Micro- 
nette’’ may be worn in eight natural ways: as a barrette, 
tie clip, brooch, hair band, or “wristwatch” ... in shirt 
pocket, brassiere, or with eyeglasses. Thus ‘‘Micronette”’ 
puts your patient at his ease while enhancing aural acuity. 


MANY DOCTORS rely on career Audivox dealers 
for conscientious, prompt attention to their 
patients’ hearing needs. There is an Audivox 
dealer — chosen for his interest, ability, and 
integrity — in your vicinity. He is listed in the 
Hearing Aid section of your classified telephone 
directory, under Audivox or Western Electric. 


the pedigreed hearing aid. 
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llearned . 
my boy’s 
secret... 


Children live in a world of sound. They 
hear the wind’s whisper. Rain isn’t rain to 
a child — it’s pit and patter. Clocks don’t 
tell time — they tick and tock. And now 
I know why Tim always looks as though 
he’s discovered a miracle. I know why his 
smile bursts into laughter. You see, I can 
hear again...and, like a child, each sound 
is a new discovery. 

Too long ago, I lost my hearing. It 
started so slowly; Tim’s baby voice was 
lost to me before I realized it was fading 
away. I missed my husband's sentences be- 
fore I knew I couldn't hear his words. 

I thought I could get along all right. 
I remember telling my husband, “I hear 
well enough”. And I almost had myself 
believing it. But then my eyes began to tell 
me the truth. I saw my husband tense up to 
talk to me. I saw his shrug when | missed 
the punch line of a joke. | saw friends 
relax the moment I left the group. I saw 
my son Tim plant himseif in front of me 
to shout what should have been a whis- 
pered confidence, And one day, in the mir- 
ror, | saw the only person in the world 
who could do anything about it! 

The hearing-aid specialist I visited that 
day told me most people fight the idea of a 
hearing aid. But what he showed me that 
day sold me. Hearing aids no bigger than 
my pack of cigarettes . . . and weighing 
only a few ounces. 

The first couple of days I wore my hear- 
ing aid ... 1 felt “stared at” — it’s the same 
feeling I had when I first put on glasses. 
That feeling is gone . . . I’m too busy dis- 
covering how beautiful the world sounds. 


This letter reflects the experiences of many 
thousands of progressive men and women. 
If you are hard of hearing, get professional 
advice without delay. There are competent 
physicians and highly trained hearing-aid 
dealers in your neighborhood, anxious and 
able to help you. 


The term “EVEREADY” is 0 registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Manufacturers of ‘‘Eveready"’ hearing-aid batteries 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Only a flawless pedigree — a long and illus- 
trious ancestry of purebreds — can produce 
a champion show dog. 


Only audivex successor to Western Electric Hearing 
Aid Division, can claim such a distinguished ancestor 
in the hearing aid field. audivex lineag? springs also 
from the pioneer experiments of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell. Today, audivox engineers have furthered this 
celebrated scientific heritage, brought it to fruition in 
anoutstanding, ultra-modern, all-transistor hearing aid. 


quadivox 


123 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


actual-size 
comparison 
with matchbook 


now available: 


audivox presents the versatile new “Micronette”’ — a 
confidence-building tool in the psychosomatic manage. 
ment of hearing impairment. Smatlier than a matchbook; 
lighter than a pencil; thinner than a watch, this new 
“prosthetic ear’ derives its effectiveness from vivid 
hearing sensitivity and unique wearability. The ‘Micro. 
nette’’ may be worn in eight natural ways: as a barrette, 
tie clip, brooch, hair band, or “wristwatch” ... in shirt 
pocket, brassiere, or with eyeglasses. Thus ‘‘Micronette” 
puts your patient at his ease while enhancing aural acuity. 


MANY DOCTORS rely on career Audivox dealers 
for conscientious, prompt attention to their 
patients’ hearing needs. There is an Audivox 
dealer — chosen for his interest, ability, and 
integrity —in your vicinity. He is listed in the 
Hearing Aid section of your classified telephone 
directory, under Audivox or Western Electric. 


the pedigreed hearing aid. 
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IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 
THE VOLTA REVIEW Me 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. University Microfilms 


Entered at the Post a Md., as second- 313 N. Pirst St. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Y ears to College Entrance 


Wright Oral girl graduates of 1955 now in 
lleges H and Lind od 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 
Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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